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INTRODUCTION 


Public Co-operation and the Five Year Plan 

The terms “Public Co-operation” and “Participation” 
are not easy to define, but what really gives the Five 
Year Plan life and solidity is the place given in it to 
these two factors. The opening lines of the chapter on 
Public Co-operation and National Development 
declare: “Public co-operation and public opinion 
constitute the principal force and sanction behind 
planning”; and we find this aspect emphasised through¬ 
out the Plan, as is inevitable if it has its roots in 
a society which is democratically organised. In 
other words, like the Constitution, the Five Year Plan 
has been given in the last analysis by the people 
unto themselves. It embodies the aspirations of the 
Nation for a free and prosperous society within the 
limitations of available resources. The emphasis is 
thus on the spontaneous response of the masses— 
attempts at co-operative endeavour that emanate from 
them, and not direction from above. 

The Plan gives an inkling of the tremendous task 
and the great opportunity before the people. Huge 
expenditure is envisaged in constructive activities that 
embrace almost every section of national life. There 
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is scarcely any phase of the life of the nation which 
the Plan does not touch and seek to improve, but the 
mam emphasis is on the revitalisation of village life 
which is the backbone of the country. 

When the magnitude of the task is realised one 
can understand that the Government cannot accom¬ 
plish everything by itself. It is to the people that 
the Plan, therefore, looks for direct participation 
in this great task of reconstruction. As architects of 
their future, the people have to build their prosperity 
themselves, by their own efforts and service, each 
according to his or her capabilities. 

The Plan is, however, not just content with the 
public’s contribution to the execution of development 
plans. It goes a step further. It insists that the 
people be associated in this endeavour at every stage, 
in the formulation as well as in the execution. The 
participation of the people in framing and fulfilling 
targets is the crux of all development. Their associa¬ 
tion makes the Plan not just a matter of words to them 
but something that is very real, affecting directly their 
everyday life. 

Realising this, the sponsors of the Plan have taken 
steps to create conditions in which it will be possible 
for individuals and groups to co-operate with the 
Government directly in this arduous task of national 
development. “It is possible,” as Shri Nehru has said, 
“for the Government to do odd jobs here and there 
on its own, but the activity which could bring sustained 
and lasting benefit to the people must be one which 
strikes a correct balance between governmental effort 


and public endeavour.” It is the people that build, the 
Government helping and guiding them in their task 
with its experience. 

The Plan—a Product of Co-operative Work 

The making of the Plan itself was a task involving 
a great deal of co-operation. Men of different beliefs 
and ideologies worked together to prepare a draft out¬ 
line that was presented to the people in July 1951. 
After the draft outline had been published, public co¬ 
operation was further sought in the formulation of the 
final Plan through the widest possible public discus¬ 
sion. The draft was not only examined by the 
Government both at the Centre and the States, but it 
was thoroughly discussed by organisations represent¬ 
ing industry, commerce, farmers and labourers. 
Universities and other educational institutions dis¬ 
cussed it in seminars, and officials and non-officials in 
groups at district level. The Planning Commission 
consulted its Advisory Boards and Panels, representa¬ 
tives of political parties, leading social workers and 
Members of Parliament. All these people contributed 
in some way to the production of the Five Year Plan. 

The Plan covers all aspects of the life of the people, 
and in an attempt so vast only a modest beginning in the 
more important sectors is possible at present. This 
has an advantage inasmuch as it affords full opportune 
ties for the common citizen to participate directly in 
tasks which, however small, have their place in the 
national effort. The spontaneous enthusiasm which 
this opportunity will release, and the spiritual and 
moral uplift brought about by a whole nation engaged 







in an endeavour of such magnitude and lofty purpose, 
will be worth striving for quite apart from the immense 
material gain that will flow from the cumulative efforts 
of the people. It is not so much the amount as the 
spirit and manner in which he contributes for this 
common purpose that the ordinary citizen will fulfil 
his part. 

It is difficult to define the specific role or to lay 
down the particular duties which every person in the 
community has to perform. The following paragraphs 
refer briefly to some of the attempts made to take the 
message of the Plan to the common man in a manner 
full of meaning and substance to him, which will 
inspire him to give of his best with a real conviction 
that he is taking a direct part in shaping his own as 
well as his country’s future. 



Villagers helping in the construc¬ 
tion of a rural drainage system 


SCHEMES OF PUBLIC CO-OPERATION 


Local Development Works Programme 

An important and practical step taken to ensure the 
direct participation of the people in the Plan is the 
inauguration of the Local Development Works Pro¬ 
gramme. It provides for the fulfilment of small but 
urgent requirements of the rural areas which have 
remained neglected mainly for want of financial help. 
While providing for financial aid, the programme seeks 
to utilise the voluntary services of the people them- 



selves. They are thus made to feel that they are 
directly participating in schemes aimed at their own 
betterment, and that the Plan is something very real. 
The financial provision for works of this nature is 
Rs. 15 crore. The works cover the ordinary require¬ 
ments of a village and include any scheme which aims 
at the improvement of the countryside. Typical 
categories of such works are : 

(a) drinking water supply schemes; 

(b) permanent works for the improvement of 

agriculture; 

(c) permanent works for the improvement of rural 

sanitation; 

(d) village roads, including small bridges and 

culverts; 

(e) improvement to school or dispensary buildings 

where such institutions already exist but are 

inadequately housed; and 

(f) construction of godowns for the storage of 

goods. 

One of the definite conditions for a grant is that 
there should be adequate arrangements for the main¬ 
tenance of the work after its completion, for it has been 
found that much money and effort can go to waste due 
to lack of facilities for proper maintenance. 

In order to retain the basic nature of these 
“people’s works,” a 50 per cent local contribution for 
each work is insisted upon, i.e., the Central grant is 
limited to a maximum of 50 per cent. This condition 
has been made more flexible by including contributions 
of the State Governments and local bodies in the local 
contribution. 
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The participation of the people has been made 
easier by allowing contributions in kind or voluntary 
physical labour. The underlying idea is to give every 
citizen an opportunity to participate directly and 
contribute his bit to the national cause. This direct 
contribution by the people, as distinguished from that 
of the Government, is a condition that cannot be 
relaxed under any circumstance, else the essential 
popular character of the local works will be lost. 

As the intention of the Government is to spread 
the benefit of the programme over as wide an area and 
to as large a number of people as possible, the maximum 
limit of the Government grant has been fixed at 
Rs. 10.000. On a maximum basis, this enables the 
taking up of a work costing not more than Rs. 20,000. 
Normally, the requirements of a village should be met 
within this amount. In the case of special works, 
however, the Government is prepared to consider 
schemes exceeding that limit, costing even up to 
Rs. 40.000, though the Government grant will be limited 
to the maximum of Rs. 10.000 as mentioned above. 1 hese 
works are to be proposed by non-official committees 
or organisations so as to accord with their fundamental 
character of being ‘‘people’s works”. 

Payment is made for approved works on their 
satisfactory completion. The procedure for payments 
has also been made as simple as possible. The 
Government Liaison Officer, normally a district 
authority, is to satisfy himself that the work has been 
completed and the expenditure claimed has been 
actually incurred as expeditiously and in as business- 
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like a manner as possible. He then settles the claim 
as quickly as possible. 

Out of the total provision of Rs. 15 crore for the 
Plan period, Rs. 8 crore has been provided in the 
budget for 1953-54. The State Governments have been 
allocated Rs. 2 \ crore of this amount for the current 
year on a population basis. The balance has been 
retained by the Centre as a reserve fund, from which 
grants will be made to proposals directly received by 
them. At present the State and Central grants are 
sanctioned on the same basis. The question whether 
they should continue to be on the basis or whether an\ 
changes may be necessary will have to be decided later 

in the light of actual experience. 

The State Governments themselves approve 
schemes which qualify in all respects without prior 
reference to the Central Government. They forward 
to the Centre quarterly progress reports on the works 

thus approved. • 

Tne scheme was inaugurated in April 1953 and, 

after settling the essential preliminaries, the actual 

execution was taken up towards the end of the year. 

Assistance by the Government has provided a much 

needed spur for awakening the enthusiasm of the 

people. 

The Programme has been very well received and 
has now gathered momentum. By February 28, 1954, 
nearly 13,000 works had been approved at a total 
estimated cost of Rs. 3£ crore. Appendix I contains 
a statement of the works, showing their cost and the 
Government’s contribution. 
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Student Camps 

The place of students in the national reconstruction 
programme is quite clear. Their direct participation in 
it will not only bring them face to face with the actual 
problem of reconstruction but will also condition them 
emotionally and intellectually for their role in national 
development and as future citizens and leaders. Their 
participation in constructive tasks like community 
projects, irrigation works, building of public utility 
services, slum clearing, sanitation and activities of 
similar nature not only offers a wide range of opportu¬ 
nities for service but will bring home to them forcefully 
and directly the dignity of manual labour. The effort 
of students engaged in co-operative work will further 
foster the feeling of common purpose and identity of 
interest between them and the people, and thus bring 
about a closer and healthier association of all the 

interests involved. 

Government have therefore agreed to meet from 
their Local Works grants expenditure on Students’ 
Camps. For this purpose it is necessary that a 
concrete scheme be drawn up by the organisers of 
Students’ Camps for approval by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. As a rule, the period of voluntary labour should 
not be less than three to four weeks and in any case 
not less than two weeks. A grant-in-aid for boarding 
expenses, not exceeding 12 annas per day per student 
staying over-night at the project site, and a contingent 
grant of not more than Rs. 2 per student for the entire 
period of the camp, subject to a maximum of Rs. 1,000 
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Boys front Students' Camp 
help construct a road 


is sanctioned. The total grant for each camp will not 
exceed Rs. 10,000 , which is the maximum grant for 
a Local Development Work. Forty-three Students’ 
Camps, in which about 11,064 students participated, 
were approved by the end of December 1953, and 
the total grants sanctioned amounted to Rs. 1,22,696. 
Appendix II furnishes the details of Students’ Camps 
for which grants were sanctioned. 

In addition, a provision of Rs. 1 crore for the Plan 
period has been made for regular Youth and Students’ 
Camps. Detailed proposals for the utilisation of this 
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provision wcro under consideration at the end of the 
vear. 

Social Welfare 

Social service and its development have a promi¬ 
nent part in the Plan, but by its very nature the task 
is such that it devolves to the greatest extent on the 
community itself, chiefly on voluntary social welfare 
agencies. Sympathy for the socially backward and 
concern for their welfare has been a characteristic 
feature of Indian society, and workers or agencies are 
not wanting. However, even a general survey of the 
present state of social service in India will show us 
the haphazard manner in which it is conducted. In 
many fields, though, voluntary workers have done 
pioneering work and it is fitting and proper that their 
enthusiasm and experience should be properly utilised. 
This can best be done by the grant of financial assist¬ 
ance to voluntary social welfare agencies. It is their 
co-operation and participation that is sought in the 
furtherance of the social ends of the Plan. 

As a preliminary step, the Government has set 
aside Rs. 4 crore for the period 1953-56 to be used as 
grants-in-aid to voluntary social organisations for 
strengthening, improving and extending existing 
activities in the field of social welfare and developing 
new programmes in the right direction. An auto¬ 
nomous Central Social Welfare Board under the 
Ministry of Education, consisting of experienced social 
workers, has been established in order to allocate and 
decide the disbursement of this sum. This Board 
consists of 10 members, six of whom are non-officials, 
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and a chairman. The Board will allocate priorities 
and sanction grants to deserving institutions actively 
engaged in the welfare and rehabilitation of women 
and children. It will assess the requirements of 
each institution, evaluate all programmes and co¬ 
ordinate the activities of these social organisations 
with that of the Government. The Board sanctions 
schemes on a 50 per cent matching basis; the other 
50 per cent is met by local contributions, which may be 
made by (1) State Governments; (2) local bodies; and 

(3) social welfare organisations. 

The Board’s contribution is normally limited to> 

Rs. 10.000 a year for an institution. 

The Board has also established three advisory 
panels dealing with women’s welfare, welfare of 
children, and welfare of juvenile delinquents and 
handicapped children. These panels have toured 
various parts of the country and have acquainted 
themselves with the problems that concern social 
organisations dealing with their respective subjects. 
The advisory panels have submitted their report to the 

Central Social Welfare Board. 

So far, the Board has approved in all about 450 

schemes costing Rs. 16 lakh out of a budget provision 
of Rs. 25 lakh. Other schemes are under consideration. 

The establishment of the Central Social Welfare 
Board is the first attempt in India to provide help to 
the many public-spirited citizens who have been 
attempting to canalise their humanitarian urges into 
constructive channels. As it develops it is hoped that 
the social service activities in the country will be so 
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organised and strengthened that they will contribute 

vitally to the building up of a welfare state. 

The field of social welfare in India has no standar 

reference book that can provide comprehensive and 
reliable data on the activities of social organisations 
both from the point of view ot assessing the exten 
and nature of assistance needed by them and for the 
general guidance of the people who benefit from their 
activities. It is also proposed to bring out a .Journal 
of Social Welfare. This Journal will help in establish¬ 
ing contact between voluntary welfare workers and 
agencies among themselves and also with the Central 
Social Welfare Board. The Journal will be a popular 

illustrated magazine. 


Family Welfare Services 

A scheme to provide employment and financial 
relief to women in lower middle-class families with 
incomes ranging from Rs. 60 to Rs. 250 per mon , 
has been worked out. Under this scheme, it is proposed 
to provide work to at least one member-of the family. 
Co-operative societies have been organised to supply 
raw materials and to buy and market the finished pro¬ 
ducts. Training is given to women who are willing to 
take up the work provided. Those who find it more 
convenient to work in their own homes are given suit¬ 
able tasks, and guidance is furnished in their homes. 
The work is carefully distributed and wages are deter¬ 
mined in advance. The staff not only provides training, 
guidance and supervision but also ensures the quality 

of the product. 

Collet*- ,7 



Instruction in spinning and 
knitting at welfare centres 


The cottage match, khadi, hosiery, cloth and gar¬ 
ment-making industries have been selected as suitable 

occupations. 

A Family Welfare Centre, under the auspices of 
the Central Social Welfare Board in consultation with 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, has already 
been opened in Delhi. A co-operative society lias been 
formed, and it is expected to provide work for nearly 
500 families in the manufacture of matches. If this 
experiment succeeds, khadi or hosiery manufacture. 
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may be selected as the next industry, providing woik 
for 500 more families in Delhi. Attempts will also be 
made to open similar centres in other parts ot the 

country. 

It will be seen that this scheme, like other pro¬ 
grammes that envisage direct public participation, has 
a dual character. Not only does it promote some in¬ 
tegral development activity but at the same time 
helps in the fulfilment of the Plan by spreading its 
message. The Family Welfare Service thus not only 
encourages cottage industry and increases production 
of a special kind of goods but at the same time brings 
to the families benefiting from it the tangible results 
that flow to them directly from the Plan. 

Women’s Savings Campaign 

The Women's Savings Campaign also has a two¬ 
fold purpose. Not only does it help tap small savings 
that will release funds for the Five Year Plan, but 
it enables the women engaged in this work to 
feel that they are direct participants in the task of 
national construction. A Central Advisory Committee 
with 14 members has been formed and its advice and 
help is sought by the Government. Members of the 
Committee have each been allotted a zone and they 
have recommended, with the advice of local com¬ 
mittees, recognised and registered social welfare 
organisations for appointment as agents for the sale of 
12-year National Savings Certificates on the usual \\ 
per cent commission basis. One hundred such organi¬ 
sations will be appointed in the first instance as 
authorised agents. The commission earned by these 
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Women participating in the 
Women's Savings Campaign 


collecting agencies will add to their resources and thus 
enable more work to be done. It is hoped thus to tap 
the small income groups for finances needed for deve¬ 
lopment through a widespread and well organised net¬ 
work. The campaign is a bold step to make women 
and their agencies direct participants in the success of 
the .Five Year Plan. Shri Nehru, inaugurating the 
Central Advisory Committee, said that the campaign, 
if it succeeded in spreading the message of the Plan, 
could be considered as having contributed substantially 
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to its fulfilment apart from the resources gathere . 
is believed that this approach by women workers 
through voluntary organisations will yield much better 
results than merely official requests for finance. 


Community Development 

The most important problem that faces us today is 
the improvement of our villages, for India is essentially 
a country of villages where people live in a state of 
chronic poverty. The task is gigantic as it involves 
improvement in the life of at least 295 million people. 

It is impossible for the Government to achieve the 
desired ends by itself. Yet progress has to be made 
and it can come only from the people acting through 
their communities. In the words of the Five Year Plan 
“Community development is the method an rura 
extension is the agency through which the Five Year 
Plan seeks to initiate a process of transformation ol the 

social and economic life of our villages. 

To achieve this objective a bold approach was 
necessary. A few pilot projects here and there coul 
not meet the requirements of the situation. T e 
Government of India planned on a big scale and decide 
to start schemes of rural development in all parts ol 
the country, covering as large a section of the popula¬ 
tion as possible, subject to the limitation of resources 


and trained personnel. 

The programme placed before the country is com- 
prehensive. It embraces all aspects of development in 
the life of rural India and aims at increasing produc¬ 
tion, employment, literacy and the amenities of life. 
The programme has been launched on a war basis, a 
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war against poverty and disease for a fuller and freer 
life for India’s millions. 

Full co-operation between governmental agencies 
and villagers in this effort is necessary if the results 
obtained are not to be temporary. “The essential 
feature of our scheme,” in the words of Dr Radhakrish- 
nan, “is the participation of the people in the project 
from its very start. The villagers themselves are en¬ 
couraged to take part in the execution of the Plan. 
Work which is normally done through governmental 
agencies is done under this scheme by the villagers 
themselves.” The whole programme is one of co¬ 
operation by the people with governmental agencies. 
All have to work as one, from local village workers to 
the official planners and directors, the organisers as 
well as the millions that will participate in and benefit 
from the Plan. There is no distinction between them, 
each working in his own sphere, all of which are equally 
vital. The organisation of such a programme shifts, 
as Shri Nehru says, from the planners to the people 
-and back again like a ball that is tossed to and fro. 
“Even the inception of a Community Project should be 
considered wherever possible by the people, who are 
most affected by it.” 

Community Projects are chiefly concerned with 
improvement in agricultural methods, means of com¬ 
munication, extension of education, better facilities 
for health, supplementary employment, housing and 
social welfare. Extension workers are provided to help 
the villagers in this programme of rural improvement. 
Success entirely depends on the co-operation of the 
rural population. 
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Community Projects have now been established 
for more than a year. At least one out of eight 
villages in India is receiving attention either under the 
Community Programme or under the National Exten¬ 
sion Service. 

The foundations are being laid for a rural 
development organisation which will cover about one- 
fourth of India by 1955-56. The pattern of social and 
economic life has been placed before the country, and 
it is the aim of the welfare state to bring it into 
existence. There are instances elsewhere of commu¬ 
nities organising themselves on this pattern, but 
nowhere has the experiment been tried for a vast rural 
population like ours, in an under-developed country 
with so many difficult problems. 

What is essential is that while basing itself on a 
sound system of co-operative finances, the movement 
should always retain its vigour and dynamism as a 
genuine people’s movement in adapting itself to new 
demands and new situations. 


National Advisory Committee 

One of the important preliminary steps taken to 
enlist public co-operation for the Plan was the setting 
up of the National Advisory Committee on Public Co¬ 
operation in August 1952. It has for Chairman the 
Prime Minister and is a strong and influential consulta¬ 
tive body representing the topmost leadership of the 
political, social, economic and cultural life of the coun¬ 
try. The Committee is non-political. It advises the 
Government on how the fullest possible public co- 
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operation in the task of national development can be 
secured and how the enthusiasm of the people can be 
canalised into constructive channels. Its object is also 
to speed up the establishment of suitable local organisa¬ 
tions that will help in the enlistment of public co-opera¬ 
tion. The Committee considers practical methods by 
which the people can be more closely associated with 
the formulation and execution of the Plan; at the same 
time it reviews and assesses the progress of public 
co-operation in relation to achievement under the 
Plan and renders advice to the Planning Commission 
accordingly. The Committee also functions in an 
advisory capacity to the Central Board of the Bharat 
Sevak Samaj. 


Bharat Sevak Samaj 

The Bharat Sevak Samaj is a non-political, non¬ 
official body created for organising and developing the 
voluntary efforts of the people in carrying out the pur¬ 
poses of the plan. Its primary objects, in the words 
of the Plan, are: 

“1. To find and develop avenues of voluntary 

service for the citizens of India, to 

(a) promote national efficiency and build up the 
economic strength of the country; 

(b) promote the social well-being of the commu¬ 
nity and to mitigate the privations and hard¬ 
ships of its less favoured sections. 

2. To draw out the available unused time, energy 
and other resources of the people and direct them into 
various fields of social and economic activity.” 
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The Samaj is organised on a nationwide scale, the 
pattern of organisation itself being one of decentralisa¬ 
tion so as to facilitate public co-operation and initiative. 
The basic unit is the mcindal or circle, and its held ot 
work may be either a village or a particular quarter 
of a town. Its programme gives prominent place to the 
education of the people about the Plan and local surveys 
for “planning from below.” The organisation has been 
paying increasing attention to work in community pio- 
iects student camps, local works, training in citizen¬ 
ship and other social work involving slum clearance, 
anti-corruption and activities of a similar nature. 

A conference of the Samaj office bearers was held 
in Delhi in May 1953, in which the work done by the 

Pradesh organisations was reviewed and mutual pro¬ 
blems discussed. An intensive drive for collection of 
funds was made in September 1953, and the opportunity 
was taken to publicise the activities of the Samaj 
Another convention of Samaj workers was recently held 
at Pawapuri near the Bihar Sherif Project Area. 

The Bharat Sevak Samaj issues a fortnightly 
magazine called Bharat Sevak both in Hindi and 

English. 


Co-operation Extends to all Spheres of Life 

The Five Year Plan is the Plan of the people. It 
is my Plan and your Plan, and there is an opportunity 
for everybody to participate in it, in some way or tie 
other. The spheres of voluntary service admit neither 
of enumeration or delimitation. Everywhere, m every 
sphere, there is a task which we can perform: ‘ In the 
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Villagers donating labour in 
the construction of road 


performance of various concrete tasks, small groups 
everywhere can find scope for co-operative activity and 
the exercise of initiatives, and every individual can 
have something to which to devote his spare time and 
energy. These acts of disciplined service on the part 
of individuals and groups will foster the growth of 
leadership at all levels and strengthen the community. 
There is scope for co-operation by everybody in making 
the Plan a success.” It is in this connection that the 
huge resources of manpower that we possess become 
particularly significant. These resources have formerly 
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not been utilised because of the backward state of our 
economy. Unless we utilise our manpower we cannot 
develop rapidly, and we are hindered in the utilisation 
of our manpower because we are under-developed. The 
voluntary donation of even a part of our idle manpower 
in projects of economic development like road-building 
can help break this vicious circle; and as our economy 
develops, our manpower will have progressively greater 
opportunities. 

This request for shramadana (gift of toil) has 
appealed to the people and the results achieved already 
bear si 5 ns of great promise. A large number of people, 
includ ng villagers and students, have participated 
directly in the task of construction^ If adequate care is 
taken to see that schemes undertaken are co-ordinated 
with State plans for development and the works com¬ 
pleted are cared for and maintained, the contribution 
our manpower can make to the fulfilment of the Plan 
will be immense. 

In local self-governing bodies such as district boards 
and municipal committees co-operation can pay rich 
dividends. These bodies generally work in committees 
such as the Committee on Health, on Education, etc. 
These committees can be split up into sub-committees 
serving smaller sections, and these in turn can draw 
upon the help and co-operation of other citizens who 
may be able to make voluntary contributions in cash 
or kind in the promotion of a local development work. 

Educational institutions can help in ways other 
than co-operating in making the Students’ Camp 
programme a success. State policy is correctly and 
adequately formulated only if it is grounded in a full 
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knowledge of the facts. There is great scope for co¬ 
operative research between the Government and 
institutions like universities. These can hold seminars 
and make a special study of the Five Year Plan, thus 
helping the Government. We are in great need of 
trained extension workers, and universities can help by 
making adequate provision for their training. They can 
also give a prominent place to the study of the Five 
Year Plan in their curricula and thus spread its 

understanding. 

Professional associations representing doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, engineers and others also have great 
opportunities for helping in the common task. They 
can themselves study local conditions and devise ways 
by which they can most usefully contribute their 
particular talents. Lawyers can help the peasant in 
problems affecting his land, doctors can help in making 
health schemes a success and engineers can prepare 
plans for schools or other buildings of benefit to the 
community. A wider outlook on the duties of a 
profession in relation to the well-being of the commu¬ 
nity provides the correct background for effective co¬ 
operation in this sphere. 

Joint Co-operation Between Governmental Agencies 
and Representatives of the People 

Viewing the problem of co-operation from a 
different angle, we see that most of the programmes of 
development are best conceived as joint enterprises to 
be carried out in close co-operation by the agencies of 
the Government on the one hand and the represen- 
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tatives of the people, chiefly those elected to local self- 
governing institutions, on the other. In order that co¬ 
operation between these may be real, it is necessarv 
that both these groups have the desire to co-operate 

with each other. 

For historical reasons, the tradition behind our 
administration has not been one which would 
encourage the greatest amount of co-operation from the 
people. Officials tend to be identified with the former 
ruling classes, and there still lurks a lingering suspicion 
in the minds of the people about their bona fides. 
Besides, officials were formerly concerned chiefly with 
, the administration of law and collection of revenue, 
while now they have to be increasingly concerned witn 
development programmes, carrying them out wit. 
public aid. The transition is not easy, though the 
administration has done its best to adapt itself to t ie 
new ideals of service. The Government too has taken 
steps to inculcate the new spirit in the administration. 
Among other things, the training of officers is now in 

keeping with their new functions. 

For people to co-operate with the administration, 

it is necessary that they trust it. Slack standards, 
inefficiency and corruption among officials will only 
make the people more unresponsive. The Government 
has not only taken steps to strengthen the general 
administration and thus increase efficiency but has also 
devised suitable methods to put an end to corruption. 

Actually there is no difference between the 
administration and the people. The Plan is a joint 
enterprise in the context of which any distinction 
between the two is illusory. Everybody plays his part 
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The people and the Government officials 
help each other in common tasks 


and it is only in the context of their responsibility that 
any distinction can be made, not with respect to the 
responsibility itself. 

The disintegration of the village community in 
India as a social and economic organisation was notice¬ 
able during British rule. It is now necessary to streng¬ 
then it for developmental tasks. In order that the vill¬ 
age community may become an effective agency of pub¬ 
lic co-operation, it is necessary that it be made capable 
of not only framing development programmes but also 
of carrying them out with Government help. It 
should be able to organise voluntary labour, help grow 
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more food and make arrangements for the co-operative 
management of village resources. Government Il ¬ 
lation along these lines is in hand. Already State 
Governments have, for the most part, enacted proper 
laws and by showing favour to local bodies in a 
variety of ways they are not only building up their 
strength but also a healthy outlook on public co-opera- 

tion. 


Integrated Publicity Programme 

During 1953, an Integrated Publicity Programme 
for the Five Year Plan was started. The Programme 
is intended to supplement the various programmes of 
direct public participation which are already making 
the people keenly aware of the need for democratic 
planning and the benefits that it brings to them. The 
Union Ministry of Information and Broadcasting is 
conducting the Programme in close co-operation with 

the States. 

At a conference of State Information Ministers 
held in New Delhi in September 1953, it was agreed 
that more active measures were necessary to reach the 
rural population. Among other steps, it was decided 
that more performances of dance and drama 1 ems 
familiar to village folk should be performed. Pictures, 
films and small pamphlets are also expected to take 
a more active part in popularising the Plan. The Pu 
lications Division will continue to produce pamphlets 
•on the Five Year Plan in English, Hindi and the 

regional languages. 
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Exhibition stalls popularising the Five Year Plan 
were set up at the All-India Congress Exhibition 
in Hyderabad, the International Low Cost Housing 
Exhibition at New Delhi in 1954 and the Railway 
Centenary Exhibition in 1953. The Kumbh Mela was 
another occasion during which the Plan was made 
familier to millions of people through charts, models, 

maps, radio talks and film shows. 

It is also thought desirable both by the Planning 


A view of the exhibition stall at 
the Low Cost Housing Exhibition 








Commission and the State Governments that the study 
of the Plan find a place in the curricula of middle and 
high schools. Steps are being taken to produce suitable 

text-books. 
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CONCLUSION 


Many Hands Make a Burden Light 

The opportunities that exist before us, whether we 
are administrators cr non-officials, skilled or unskilled, 
in the tasks of national development are many. We 
know what great promise the Plan holds for us, and 
we know too the necessity of our participation. If 
we only look around we can see signs of multifarious 
activity, of a people at work. Near us, in our own 
neighbourhood we can see activities directly beneficial 
to us. A canal may be in the process of completion, 
a well being dug, or a school being built in which our 
children will get an education that will make their life 
ruiier ana napDier 

All this is being aone lor us, tor tne country is 
ours and the children are ours. In our own way, 
according to our own talents, our own special skill or 
just by our manual labour we can participate in the 
task and be able to affirm that the well, or the canal 
or the school building or the irrigation and power 
project is as much the result of our sweat and toil as 
that of any other. We can enlist the sympathy and 
co-operation of others and persuade them to lend a 
helping hand, and we can decide for ourselves too in 
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what way we can best help. We can make ourselves 
useful in any of the organised forms of developmental 
activity besides our own immediate spheres of life— 
in local development works, student or youth camps 

and in social welfare services. 

The burden is heavy. Let us not be in any doubt 

about it. But let us also remember that when there 

are many hands to lift it, it is light. 
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